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rendered, is dancing between two pea- 
cocks. 

Judging by the very similar scenes on 
the Wu Liang monuments, admirably de- 
scribed by Chavannes in his Mission Arche- 
ologique dans la Chine Septentrionale, the 
daily life of the deceased is represented. 
Probably the stone belonged to a mortuary 
chapel erected at some distance in front 
of the tomb itself, which served as a resting 
place for the soul of the deceased and a 
depository of the offerings. The walls were 
decorated with historical scenes, stories 
of filial piety, virtuous women, and heroes, 
all stories dear to the Chinese mind, also 
with hunting scenes, processions, in which 
the deceased takes the place of honor, pa- 
vilions where guests are entertained with 
the servants, kitchens, and even the acro- 
bats who amuse the company. These 
scenes from daily life, just like the pottery 
figures found in such quantities in the 
tombs of the T'ang period, remind one 
forcibly of the Egyptian tombs, in which 
the comforts of the dead in the hereafter 
were secured by representations of all that 
might be required in life. 

Two small stones of the kind which has 
the ground slightly cut away and the 
detail engraved are shown in the same 
room, to give an idea of what the originals 
of rubbings of the Wu Liang type are like. 
These two stones are also interesting as im- 
itations. Clever forgers took a rubbing of 
the well-known battle scene on a bridge of 
the Wu Liang tombs (No. 109 in this ex- 
hibition), cut it up in pieces which they 
pasted on the fairly soft stone, and then 
cut it out as a Japanese would cut the wood- 
block for a color print. The small pieces 
of the larger scene are quite meaningless by 
themselves; the sub-prefect in his carriage 
draws his sword but has no enemy to fight, 
a soldier defends the master who happens 
not to be there. Comparison will show 
the poor quality of the workmanship and 
the mistakes in the reproduction of details. 
This battle scene on the bridge, evidently a 
historical event which was famous in those 
days, but which cannot now be identified, 
was reproduced several times in mortuary 
chapels of this kind. Chavannes repro- 
duces three examples which, though similar, 



are all different in drawing and detail, only 
the Chinese forger copies line for line and 
then makes fatal mistakes. 

Those interested in Chinese folklore and 
Confucian teachings will find on the labels 
alongside of the rubbings descriptions of the 
different scenes as given by Chavannes. 
Some of these seem very foolish to our prac- 
tical Western minds as, for instance, the 
story of the lady who refuses to move from 
her dangerous place near the swelling river 
and drowns because her husband's messen- 
ger, sent to warn her, had in his haste left 
his credentials behind. The lady there- 
fore was not sure her husband wished her 
to move. But much better is the story 
of the boy who brings back the stretcher 
on which his parents carried away the old 
grandfather when he had become a nui- 
sance, and remarks that it will be useful 
to him when his parents get old. The old 
man was fetched back and well cared for. 
A small rubbing (No. 137) is interesting 
because it represents the famous visit of 
Confucius to Lao Tze. Confucius, as the 
etiquette of the day demanded, carries the 
pheasant which a man of high standing 
should bring as a present. S. C. B. R. 

THE OGDEN CODMAN 
COLLECTION 

IHE books and prints lent by Ogden 
Codman have now been arranged in a 
room adjoining the Print Room in the 
basement of Wing J, for which Mr. Cod- 
man provided bookcases, chairs, tables, a 
rug, and framed prints, in order that 
the collection might as nearly as possible 
be housed as it might have been in an archi- 
tect's or interior decorator's working li- 
brary. In consequence the room has a 
familiar air that invites to a comfort and 
an ease in the consultation of the volumes 
with which its walls are lined that are in 
marked contrast to the severely and too 
often repellantly efficient atmosphere typi- 
cal of collections housed in public institu- 
tions. As the collection is intended only 
as a reference collection for mature students 
and practising members of the several pro- 
fessions that use this kind of material, it 
is proposed to let those persons have free 
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access to the shelves, in the hope that 
thereby they may be enabled with the 
greatest ease to avail themselves of its re- 
sources, and even that some through sheer 
comfort will be enticed to "browse." 

The collection was made for his own use 
by a practising architect and interior decor- 
ator who happens also to be a collector and 
bibliophile, and who therefore took pleas- 
ure in adding to his shelves as need and 



old books with engraved illustrations, it 
was further enriched by its owner's clear- 
sighted utilization of the photograph to 
procure records of work which seems not 
to have been engraved in its own time. 
Thus, for example, to the series of engrav- 
ings of Georgian ceilings and plaster work 
contained in the celebrated sets of engrav- 
ings in the books of Adam, Pergolesi. and 
Richardson, have been added not only a 




DETAIL OF THE OGDEN CODMAN COLLECTION 
AS INSTALLED IN THE MUSEUM 



opportunity arose many of the rarer and 
more noteworthy as well as the more fa- 
miliar printed documents bearing on his 
art as practised in France, England, and 
the United States in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. As is to be 
expected in the case of any library formed 
not only for the charm and interest of the 
books it contains but also for their imme- 
diate usefulness, there are in addition to 
the several original and more expensive 
volumes, a number of facsimiles of items 
which time and chance did not throw in 
the collector's way. Principally formed of 



number of modern books containing repro- 
ductions of plastering as actually carried 
out in the Georgian mansion but a series of 
photographs of work that has not been 
published in book form, as in the case of a 
certain scrap book filled with sharp silver 
prints of little known and most charming 
ceilings to be found in old Dublin houses. 

The period in France and England run- 
ning roughly from the second half of the 
reign of Louis XIV to the end of the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, to 
which the collection is practically con- 
fined, happens, in addition to its great fa- 
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vor among those lucky people who have 
been building and redecorating their houses 
within the last score years, to be in many 
ways the most important period in the 
history of the dwelling house. It would be 
foolish in the extreme to say that from a 
purely aesthetic point of view the eigh- 
teenth-century scheme of interior decora- 
tion was finer or better than any one of a 
number of others which have found their 
adherents in the welter of "styles" and 
fashions in which so many of our contemp- 
orary architects and decorators specialize. 
Opinions of that kind at best are mere per- 
sonal expressions of preference, and it may 
be noted that the vigor and tenacity with 
which they are held usually occur in in- 
verse ratio to their propounded knowledge 
of styles in general. It is not on the aesthe- 
tic side, therefore, that the claims of the 
profound importance of the eighteenth cen- 
tury are to be rested, but on another in- 
finitely more tangible; that during the 
eighteenth century (meaning thereby the 
period above indicated) social conditions 
first required solution of problems in the 
planning and proportion of private dwell- 
ings which are now dominant. However 
much the schemes of applied decoration 
adopted for normal city houses may vary 
— we see " Gothic," "Italian Renaissance," 
"French Renaissance," and other schemes 
applied everywhere — the framework of the 
house is that evolved in Paris and London 
in the seventeen hundreds. Our contemp- 
orary house as a machine dates from that 
time. As to its furnishings also much more 
is due to that period than any other, for 
today furniture is chosen fundamentally 
for comfort — a quality in which that period 
specialized, evolving the general forms and 
shapes of chairs, sofas, tables, etc., now 
most in use. The claim for the century 
restS; therefore, on a simple mechanical 
basis — the construction of a still utilized 
mechanism for living. 

Mechanical as this claim is, however, 
it has very great implications, for it im- 
mediately involves "use," which in the 
long run is the arbiter of what shall con- 
tinue as an operating thing and what 
merely as an aesthetic curiosity. Many 
things can still exist to greatest advantage 



in the country, where there is space and 
usually time, but in the city the spacious 
has long since become something far be- 
yond the reach of all but the very rich. 
There is a premium on space and every inch 
of it has to be used to greatest practical 
advantage. And this is where the eigh- 
teenth century made its contribution, since 
it developed not only a plan but a filling 
which conserved room. 

Blondel in his Maisons de Plaisance 
relates that it was Robert de Cotte, in 
the last half of Louis XIV's reign, who first 
placed mirrors over fireplaces, and one 
remembers, though one cannot immedi- 
ately put one's finger on the citation, a 
contemporary account of how the oldsters 
("les vieux") grumbled over the innova- 
tion. It seems like a minor detail at first 
sight, but upon examination it is peculiarly 
suggestive and may possibly be regarded 
as typical of the thing that the period did. 
During the times preceding de Cotte the 
whole plan of the French house had been 
predicated upon show and ostentation; life 
was lived, even to its most intimate details, 
in the open and with publicity. Privacy 
was unknown. 1 The apartments were vast 
and their decoration was correspondingly 
heavy, the mouldings highly developed and 
the chimney-piece a dominant architectural 
feature, large and projecting deeply into 
the room. The exaggeration of windows, 
mouldings, and chimneys was necessary 
to hold down the great spaces. During 
Louis XIV's last years and under the Re- 
gency the court dried up, people began to 
live at home rather than at Versailles, 
and the private hotel entered upon the 
period of its first great expansion. As a 
result, what is now known as the parlor or 
"sitting room" made its appearance. 
But as the private h6tel meant restricted 
spaces, and under the Regency servants 
seem to have been difficult when not im- 
possible to procure, service had to be made 
allowance for in the lay-out of the building. 
The rooms therefore were small, there was 
no space for the great heavy mouldings 

^'Les princes du sang, a Versailles, s'accom- 
odait de fits de fortune que Ton installait dans 
des salons ou cabinets." de Gallier. Les 
Moeurs et la Vie Privee d' Autrefois, p. 219. 
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and hoods, and so far as possible the heat- 
ing apparatus instead of projecting into 
the room was incorporated in the wall. 
The hood vanished and its place was taken 
by the mantel shelf on which were placed 
clocks, porcelain, and other small things. 
Over the mantel shelf was a flat panel, 
sometimes filled by a painting or a tapestry, 
and in the smaller chambers by a mirror 
inserted for the very purpose of giving an 
ocular impression of non-existent spacious- 
ness. The function of the space over the 
fireplace was thus completely changed — 
where it had been designed to consume 
superfluous room it was now designed to 
give a false impression of additional room. 
The change can be seen in a moment by 
comparing the plates of Jean Le Pautre 
who typified the first half of Louis XIV's 
time, with those in such a book as that 
by d'Aviler which was first issued at the 
end of the seventeenth century, and those 
again with the engravings in Blondel's 
Maisonsde Plaisanceof 1737 and Mariette's 
L' Architecture Francoise of 1727. 

The same thing happened in the design 
of chairs and tables. They became com- 
fortable and, even more, practical. As 
the century progressed they lost their 
swelling lines, their legs ran up and down, 
their corners became less cruel to clothes 
and limbs, and they took up less floor 
space. Upholstering became almost a fine 
art. And with all this came both in France 
and in England a steadily increasing degree 
of skill in sheer craftsmanship and a luxury 
and refinement of decorative design which 
place the later years of the seventeen hun- 
dreds in a little niche all by themselves — 
for at no other time was such meticulous 
care taken in the proper balance and rela- 
tion between ingenious and comfortable 
utility and ocular pleasure. It is not for 
nothing that the period is known in litera- 
ture as "the age of reason." 

Many of the most prominent architects 
and decorators, furniture and metal de- 
signers of the period happily turned author 
and issued books with plates full of the 
most charming records of their skill and 
fancy. And it is of these that the collec- 
tion is principally formed. 

Without degenerating into mere cata- 



loguing it is impossible within the limits 
imposed on a Bulletin article to give any 
detailed idea of the contents of the Cod- 
man Collection, and so it must be sufficient 
for the time being to say that between it 
and the books of engraved design in the 
Museum Library and the Print Room the 
student may find most of the more im- 
portant items of the eighteenth century 
in both France and England. It is hoped 
that in the near future space may be found 
in the Bulletin for accounts of some of 
the more important groups of material in 
the collections in order that the attention 
of the public may be more specifically di- 
rected to them. W. M. I., Jr. 

EARLY GREEK VASES 

1 HE great period of individual expres- 
sion in Greek vase decoration was the 
seventh century B. C. Before that time, 
both in the geometric and in the Mycen- 
aean period, one homogeneous style had 
been current throughout Greek lands, 
diversified here and there, of course, in 
details, but the same in general character. 
After the seventh century came the rise 
of the Athenian black-figured and red- 
figured wares, which monopolized the 
entire ceramic market for two whole cen- 
turies and determined the character of the 
succeeding styles. But in the seventh 
century we have this interesting pheno- 
menon of a large variety of distinctive 
styles produced by separate communities; 
for it was an age of colonization, of adven- 
ture, and therefore of individual enterprise. 

In the second room of the Classical 
Wing we have assembled the examples of 
seventh-century wares in the Museum 
collection. It is not rich in this respect. 
The Corinthian style is well represented, 
as also is the Lydian. We have iso- 
lated examples of Cyrenaic, Proto-Attic, 
Phaleron, and Fikellura vases. But that is 
all; not enough to give an idea of the 
rich and varied aspect of Greek ceramic 
art at this epoch. We have now been 
able to fill one of the most conspicuous 
gaps by the acquisition of three examples 
of "Rhodian" ware — one of the most im- 
portant as well as most interesting of the 
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